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Unfortunately in India the atmosphere in the university and, I should alsi add,
the school is too unfavourable to foster this clash of minds. In the university the
student is only a passive recipient of factual knowledge. Day after day throughout
the year he must attend lectures delivered by the teacher. Their number is far too
many even for the best of speakers among the teachers to keep up enthusiasm and
interest. The student rarely takes an active part in the class-room. If teaching is
a gai#e at which two must take part, much of our teaching is one-sided. The
student may have spent years in the university without really knowing others in
the university or even others in the same class. "What he does know of others
comes to him at odd hours of leisure and not as a result but in spite of the system
of which he is a part.
I think that this is a defect which goes at the very root of the university. It
should deliberately provide for and foster that spirit of comradeship which alone can
both generate the desire and offer opportunities of understanding one another in the
various activities of the university. It is not sufficient merely to provide for this
in the sphere of intellect but also, and equally necessary, in other spheres of activi-
ty. For, it should be remembered, man does "not live by logic alone. A man's con-
duct is determination not merely by his intellectual content Intellectually the ghost
does not exist for most educated people yet large is the number of those that are
afraid in the dark. The fact is that what is accepted by the intellect as sound does
not become dominating conduct till the intellectual conviction becomes strong
enough to create an emotional drive. In the sphere of intellect therefore a man
may coolly reason out a conclusion and yet he may fail to carry it out in practice.
Therefore, understanding of human nature will be imperfect and unsound unless the
student meets his fellows in extra-academic spheres of activity and there learn the
springs of conduct and co-perate in practice with others, thus developing common
grounds of aim and activity for a given purpose.
I should therefore very much emphasise the need of creating opportunities for
students to get together for both intellectual and other activities outside the formal
class-room where they take little part in work which can bring about mutual under-
standing. For intellectual understanding and co-operation I should introduce an ex-
tensive system of seminar and tutorial work. In other spheres I should like to see
a very large number in actual residence in hostels with extensive co-operative
activity in hostel life. For joint pursuit of a common object to be brought to a suc-
cessful issue, with 10 bitterness but only admiration for the opponent, and always
being fair to one's colleagues and opponents I should like to see students developing
the spirit of service to society by combining together, on occasions and as opportu-
nity arises, to undertake work of social welfare in the towns when they are working
in ^session and in the villages during the university recess. I believe that if the
university is really to perform one of its most important functions of supplying^ to
the country cultured men and women who will be leaders and organisers of ^ society
later in life, it is vital that much greater opportunities should be provided for
students to mix among themselves, understand one another, and learn to develop the
spirit of co-operation in the service of the unit of which they form a part, whether
that unit ultimately is an office, or a business, or society as a whole.
Turning our eyes to another aspect of the university we find that^a hushed con-
flict has for long been in progress between what may be called the sciences and the
humanities. I believe that this conflict is a real one and is due to a misapprehen-
sion cf the nature of the culture and training which are the consequences of edu-
cation in either of them. Both these have obvious values as mental disciplines.
The physical sciences require and evoke close observation and power of objective
evalution of phenomena, which prepare the mind for rigid and relevant system of
studying facts and drawing correct conclusions. The subjects which for want of a
better name have for long been called the humanities have a similar discipline jfor
human emotions. Of those the most important is literature. There was a time
when it used to be thought that one who was well read and steeped in literature of
the classical type could not "be far wrong in his intellectual sympathies or in his
instinctive judgment of what was right in a given set of circumstances, There is
no doubt that this appreciative is correct to a great extent The emotional crisis or
the climax of a moral problem is ever present as a reality. In life therefore mas
finds his moral poles in their proper setting if he has imbibed and responded ^fe> j&e
grand passions which are the constant theme of serious literature^ LfMfiOi llbal a
thorough study of the humanities is a great preparation for fife^ espeeiaify lEofflr one
who will in future be a leader of men and an arbiter of the destinies of &!s country-